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THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
Tus far-famed monument of antiquity extends along 
the whole of the northern frontier of China, separat- 


ing that country from Tartary. Its computed length 
is upward of 1500 miles; in height it varies from 
twenty to twenty-five feet; while the thickness or 
width is fifteen feet. Towers forty-eight feet high 
are erected at distances of one hundred yards from 
each other throughout its whole length. 

The country over which it passes is wild and hilly, 
and in some places it is built on the steep sides of 
mountains between five and six thousand feet above 
the level of the sea; it surmounts their summits, and 
again descends into the valleys; in crossing a river 
it forms a ponderous arch; sometimes large tracts of 
boggy country opposed great obstacles to the pro- 
gress of the architects, but all these difficulties were 
overcome by their perseverance, and the gigantic 
undertaking was completed in the space of five years. 
To accomplish this object the power of a despotic 
emperor was exerted, and every third man in the 
kingdom forced to labour at the work till it was 
finished. 

A large mound of stone erected in the sea, in 
the province of Pechelee, east of Pekin, formed the 
foundation, or rather beginning of this mighty bul- 
wark, It is said to have been erected about 2000 
years ago, by the first Chinese emperor of the family 
of Tzin, to check the inroads of the Tartars, who had 
continually harassed the inhabitants of the northern 
districts of China. In some spots where the natural 
aspect . the country is weak, this wall of defence 
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was doubled, and even trebled, to make up the defi- 
ciency. 

In the year 1212 the Monguls forced the wall, 
made incursions as far as Pekin, and defeated 
an army of 300,000 men. After many changes of 
destiny, the last Chinese emperor, Whey-tsong, being 
deserted by his people, and opposed by the Tartars, 
destroyed himself, along with his queen and daugh- 
ter; and the empire has been governed ever since by 
a Tartar monarch, though, by removing the seat of 
empire to Pekin, and by adopting the Chinese lan- 
guage, manners, and customs, Tartary seems rather 
to be incorporated with China than the conqueror of 
it. The state of preservation in which this great work 
remains, leads to the belief that it must have been 
repaired several times since it was originally erected. 





ENGLAND. 


An Englishman has good ground for thankfulness in 
the happiness of his native land—England has indeed 
been famed, by God’s blessing far, very far beyond 
other nations. We do not here speak of her just and 
equal laws—the moderation of her government, or of 
that well-regulated liberty, both in civil and religious 
matters, of which the very poorest of her inhabitants 
partakes. Great and valuable as these blessings are, 
there are others attached to the soil and climate of 
Great Britain, and we shall prove its superior healthi- 
ness, by a general comparison with other countries. 

We are too ready to join with foreigners in the 
abuse of our climate, but, variable as it certainly is, 
Charles II. spoke an undoubted truth when he said 
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that there is no country in the world, (take the year 
throughout,) where men can live so much out of 
doors, as in Great Britain, In a valuable work, 
lately published*, we are told that it has been ascer- 
tained by returns, 

“That the mortality of Great Britain, its cities, and its 
hospitals, is greatly inferior to that of any other country in 
Europe, that it is incontestable that Great Britain is 
at present the most healthy country with which we are 
acquainted; and that it has been gradually tending to that 
point for the last fifty years.'"—*“ This superior value of life 
in Great Britain, is not confined to any particular districts or 
classes of individuals. To whatever point we turn our view, 
the advantage is still the same: the man of affluence, the 
pauper-patient of the hospital, the sailor and the soldier on 
active service, the prisoner of war, the inmate of a gaol, all 
enjoy a better tenure of existence from this country than 
from any other of which we have been able to consult the 
records. It has been long the fashion, both abroad and at 
home, to exhaust every variety of reproach on the climate of 
our country, and particularly on the atmosphere of London ; 
and yet we shall find that the most famed spots in Europe, 
the places which have long been selected as the resort of 
invalids, and the fountains of health, are far more fatal to 
life than even this great metropolis. The annual propor- 
tion of deaths at Montpelier, was greater thirty years ago, 
and is greater at present, than in London. 

“ The annual deaths on the average throughout England 
and Wales are nearly 1 in 60. The country which ap- 
proaches most nearly to us is the Pays de Vaud; where the 
mortality is] in 49. In France one inhabitant dies annu- 
ally in 40, a proportion precisely similar to that of London. 
The kingdoms of Prussia and Naples range between 33 and 
35. The annual mortality of Nice, though a small town, 
and reputed salubrious, is 1 in 31; Naples,1 in 28; Leg- 
horn, 1 in 35. We instance those places as being the fre- 
quent resort of invalids, but how astonishing is the supe- 
riority of England, when we compare with these, even our 
great manufacturing towns of eines Birmingham, 
&o."—* If we take the great Cities of Europe, their inferiority 
to London in respect to the value of life is equally pointed.” 
In London, as before observed, the annual deaths average 1 in 
40; in Paris 1 in 32: Lyons, Strasburg, Barcelona, the same. 
In Berlin 1 in 34; Madrid 1 in 29; Rome 1 in 25; Am- 
sterdam 1 in 24; Vienna 1 in 224. We perceive that the 
inhabitant of London has thus almost a two-fold advantage 
in this respect.” 

An Englishman cannot surely read this statement 
without a grateful feeling—fancied evils, when antici- 
pated, should be met by the recollection of positive 
blessings—if this feeling were more common, we 
should be convinced that God hath dealt more gra- 
ciously towards us than to any other nation on the face 
of the globe. There would be less “complaining in 
our streets,” and hopes might be indulged, that such 
blessings would be mercifully continued to us and to 
our children. M. 

* Elements of Medical Statistics, by F. B. Hawkins, M. D. 





ARABIAN HOSPITALITY. 


Hasst Ben Hassvuna, achief of a party of the Bey’s 
(of Tripoli) troops, pursued by Arabs lost his way, 
and was benighted near the enemy’s camp. Passing 
the door of a tent which was open, he stopped his | 
horse ard implored assistance, being exhausted with 
fatigue and thirst. The warlike Arab bid his enemy 
enter his teat with confidence, and treated him with | 
all the respect and hospitality for which his people 
are so famous. The highest among them, like the 
Patriarchs of old, wait on their guest. A man of rank 
when visited by a stranger, quickly fetches a lamb 
from his flock and kills it, and his wife superintends 
her women in dressing it in the best manner. 

With some of the Arabs, the primitive custom (so 
often spoken of in the Bible,) of washing the feet, is 
yet adopted, and this compliment is performed by the 
head of the family. Their supper was the best of the 
fatted lamb roasted; their dessert, dates and dried | 
fruit; and the Arah’s wife, to honour more particularly | 
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her husband's guest, set before him a dish of “ boseen” 
of her own making. This was a preparation of flour 
and water kneaded into a paste, which being half 
baked was broken into pieces and kneaded again with 
new milk, oil, and salt, and garnished with “ kadeed,” 
or mutton, dried and salted in the highest manner, 

Though these two chiefs were opposed in war, they 
talked with candour and friendship to each other, 
recounting the achievements of themselves and their 
ancestors, when a sudden paleness overspread the 
countenance of the host. He started from his seat 
and retired, and in a few moments afterwards sent 
word to his guest that his bed was prepared, and all 
things ready for his repose; that he was not well 
himself, and could not attend to finish the repast ; 
that he had examined the Moor's horse, and found it 
too much exhausted to bear him through a hard 
journey the next day, but that before sunrise an able 
horse with every accomodation would be ready at the 
door of the tent, where he would meet him and ex- 
pect him to depart with all speed. The stranger, not 
able to account farther for the conduct of his host, 
retired to rest. 

An Arab waked him in time to take refreshment 
before his departure, which was ready prepared for 
him ; but he saw none of the family, till he perceived, 
on reaching the door of the tent, the master of it 
holding the bridle of his horse, and supporting his 
stirrups for him to mount, which is done among the 
Arabs as the last office of friendship. No sooner was 
Hajji mounted than his host announced to him, that 
through the whole of the enemy's camp he had not so 
great an enemy to dread as himself. “Last night,” 
said he, “in the exploits of your ancestors you dis- 
covered to me the murderer of my father. There lie 
all the habits he was slain in,” (which were at that 
moment brought to the door of the tent), “‘ over which 
in the presence of my family, I have many times sworn 
to revenge his death, and toseek the blood of his mur- 
derer from sunrise to sunset. The sun has not yet 
risen :—the sun will be no more than risen, when I 
pursue you, after you have in safety quitted my tent, 
where, fortunately for you, it is against our religion to 
molest you after your having sought my protection, 
and found a refuge there; but all my obligations 
cease as soon as we part, and from that moment you 
must consider me as one determined on vour destruc- 
tion, in whatever part, or at whatever dis.ance we may 
meet again. You have not mounted a horse inferior 
to the one that stands ready for myself; on its swift- 
ness surpassing that of mine depends one of our lives, 
or both.” 

After saying this, he shook his adversary by the 
hand and parted from him. The Moor, profiting by 
the few moments he had in advance, reached the Bey’s 
army in time to escape his pursuer, who followed him 


| closely, as near the enemy’s camp as he could with 


safety. This was certainly a striking trait of hospita- 


| lity, but it was no more than every Arab and every 


Moor in the same circumstances would do.—TuLty’'s 
Residence at Tripoli. 


THE COCKFIGHTER'S GARLAND. 
BY COWPER. 
Founded upon the cireumstances mentioned in the following 
article, which appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
April, 1789 :— 

“ Died, April 4, at Tottenham, John Ardesoif, Esq. ; a 
young man of large fortune, and in the splendour of his 
carriages and horses rivalled by few country gentlemen. 
His table was that of hospitality, where, it may be said, he 
sacrificed too much to conviviality. Mr. Ardesoif‘was very 
fond of cockfighting; and he had a favourite cock, upon 
which he had won many profitable matches. The last bet 
he laid upon this cock he lost, which so enraged him, that 
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he had the bird tied to a spit, and roasted alive before a 
large fire. The screams of the miserable animal were so 
affecting, that some gentlemen who were present attempted 
to interfere; which so exasperated Mr. Ardesoif, that he 
seized the poker, and with the most furious vehemence, 
declared that he would kill the first man who interfered ; 
but, in the midst of his passionate assertions, he fell down 
dead upon the spot.” 


Muse! Hide his name of whom I sing, 
Lest his surviving house thou bring, 

For his sake, into scorn ; 
Nor speak the school from which he drew 
The much or little that he knew, 

Nor place where he was born. 


That such a man once was, may seem 
Worthy of record (if the theme 
Perchance may credit win), 
For proof to man, what man may prove, 
If grace depart, and demons move 
The source of guilt within. 


This man (for since the howling wild 

Disclaims him, Man must he be styl'd) 
Wanted no good below : 

Gentle he was, if gentle birth 

Could make him such; and he had worth, 
If wealth can worth bestow. 


In social talk and ready jest 
He shone superior at the feast ; 
And qualities of mind, 
Illustrious in the eyes of those 
Whose gay society he chose, 
Possess'd of ev'ry kind. 
Can such be cruel? Such can be 
Cruel as hell; and so was he; 
A tyrant, entertain'd 
With barb'rous sports, whose fell delight 
Was to encourage mortal fight 
‘Twixt birds to battle train'd, 


One feather'd champion he possess’d, 

His darling far beyond the rest, 
Which never knew disgrace, 

Nor eer had fought, but he made flow 

The life-blood of his fiercest foe— 
The Cesar of his race. 


It chanced, at last, when, on a day, 

He push'd him to the desp'rate fray, 
His courage droop'd,—he fled. 
The master storm'd, the prize was lost, 
And, instant, frantic at the cost, 

He doom'd his fav'rite dead. 


He seiz'd him fast, and from the pit 
Fiew to the kitchen, snatch’d the spit, 
And “ Bring me cord!” he cried ; 
The cord was brought, and, at his word, 
To that dire implement the bird, 
Alive and struggling, tied. 
The horrid sequel asks a veil, 
And all the terrors of the tale 
That can be, shall be sunk. 
Led by the suff'rer's screams aright, 
His shock’d companions view the sight, 
And him with fury drunk. 
All, suppliant, beg a milder fate 
For the old warrior at the grate - 
He, deaf to pity's call, 
Whirl'd round him, rapid as a wheel, 
His culinary club of steel, 
Death menacing on all. 


But vengeance hung not far remote ; 

For, while he stretch'd his clam'rous throat, 
And heav'n and earth defied, 

Big with a curse, too closely pent, 

That struggled vainly for a vent, 
He totter'd, reel'd, and died. 

‘Tis not for us, with rash surmise,, 

To point the judgments of the skies ; 
But judgments plain as this, 
That, sent for man’s instruction, bring 
A written label on their wing, 

Tis hard to read amiss. 


[From the Voice or Humaniry.] 





Anxcpote or Bisxop Heser.—At Malpas, in Cheshire, 
the late venerable Dr. Townson had for his co-rector the 
father of Bishop Heber; and the future Bishop, then a 
child, was a frequent visiter of ‘ais library, under the inspec- 
tion, however, of the good Doctor—the boy being somewhat 
ungentle in his treatment of books, and apt, when he had 
squeezed his orange, to neglect it. Happy would this truly 
Christian Gamaliel have been, if he could have foreseen 
how fair a character he was then, in some little degree, con- 
tributing to form! how beautiful were the feet of that boy 
one day to be, bringing good tidings, and publishing peace 
to the East! But thus it is—let us ever act so as to promote 
the welfare of those among whom we may chance to be 
thrown; and we may sometimes have the satisfaction to 
find that we “have entertained angels unawares."—— 
Quarterly Review on Dr. Townson, 


Or DILIGENCE IN THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH.— 
Truth is a great strong-hold, barred and fortified by Gop 
and nature; and Diligence is properly the understanding’s 
laying siege to it. so that, as in a kind of warfare, it must 
be perpetually on the watch ; observing all the avenues and 
passes to it, and accordingly making its approaches. Some- 
times it thinks it gains a point, and presently again, it finds 
itself baffled and beaten off: yet still it renews the onset ; 
attacks the difficulty afresh; plants this reasoning, and 
that argument, this consequence, and that distinction, like 
so many intellectual batteries, till at length it forces a way 
and passage into the obstinate enclosed Truth, that so long 
withstood and defied all its assaults. Such is the force of 
Diligence in the investigation of Truth, and particularly of 
the noblest of all truths, which is that of Religion. But 
then, as Diligence is the great discoverer of Truth, so is the 
Will the great spring of Diligence. For no man can 
heartily search after that which he is not very desirous to 
find. Diligence is to the understanding, as the whetstone 
to the razor, but the Will is the hand that must apply one 
to the other. And where Diligence opens the door of the 
understanding, and Impartiality keeps it, Truth is sure 
to find both an entrance and a welcome too.—Sourtu. 


Tue secret direction of Almighty God is principally seen 
in matters relating to the good of the soul ;—yet it may 
also be found in the concerns of this life ;—which a good 
man, that fears God and begs his direction, shall very often, 
if not at all times, find—I can cali my own experience to 
testify that, even in the external actions of my whole life, 
I was never disappointed of the best guidance and direc- 
tion, when I have, m humility and sincerity, implored the 
secret direction and guidance of the divine wisdom,.—— 
Sir Marruew Hate. 


Mrs. CHAPONE was asked why she always came s0 early to 
Church ?—* Because,” said she,“ it is part of my religion, 
never to disturb the religion of others.” 





Tue heart is a soil in which every ill weed will take root and 
spread itself. There the thorns of worldly care, and the 
thistles of worldly vanity, will grow and flourish. As the 
husbandman watches his land, so should the Christian search 
and examine his heart, that he may cast out of it all those 
unprofitable weeds and roots of bitterness which will natu- 
rally get possession of it. If this work is rightly performed, 
the soil will be ready for the good seed of the word of God, 
which will spring up and prosper under the influence of divine 
grace, as the corn groweth by a blessing of rain and sunshine 
from the heaven above-——Jones of Nayland. 


Ovr translation of the Bible, and that also of the Book of 
Common Prayer, are written in a style of pure and noble Eng- 
lish ; but some words contained in them, have, by the change 
in the meaning of words since that day, assumed a meaning 
different from that in which they were then used; and by 
these, without due caution, the reader may be misled. They 
are, however, very few. One of the most remarkable is the 
word “ prevent,’ which we now use in the sense “ to hinder,” 
but it then signified “ to go before :” and so it is to be taken 
in every case in which it occurs in the Bible or Prayer Book. 
Thus, in the Collect, taken from the Communion Service, 
which is usually offered before the Sermon, we have “ Pre- 
vent us, O Lord, in all our doings ;” a petition which con- 
veyedan idea then very different from the meaning of the word 
now. A curious instance of the old use of this word occurs in 
Watron’s Angler, where one of the characters says, “ I mean 
to be up early to-morrow morning to prevent the sun rising ;” 
that is, to be up before the sun. James EpMESTON. 
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THE TAILOR BIRD. 


Hap Providence left the J 
feathered tribe unen- 
dowed with any parti- 
cular instinct, the birds ¢ 
of the torrid zone would 
most likely have built 
their nests in the same 
unguarded manner as 
those of Europe; but 
there the lesser species, 
having a certain fore- 
sight of the dangers that 
surround them, and of 
their own weakness, sus- 
pend their nests at the 
extreme branches of the 
trees ; they are conscious 
of inhabiting a country 
filled with enemies to 
them and their young— 
with snakes that twine up 
the bodies of the trees, 
and apes that are perpetually in search of prey; but, 
by the instinct with which they have been endowed, 
they elude the gliding of the one and the activity of 
the other. 

An Indian forest is a scene the most picturesque 
that can be imagined; the trees seem perfectly ani- 
mated; the fantastic monkeys give life to the stronger 
branches, and the weaker sprays wave over your head, 
charged with musical and various-plumed inhabitants. 
It is an error to say that nature hath denied melody 
to the birds of hot climates, and formed them only 
to please the eye with their gaudy plumage. Ceylon 
abounds with birds equal in song to those of Europe, 
which warble among the leaves of trees, grotesque 
in their appearance, and often laden with the most 
delicious and salubrious fruit. Birds of the richest 
colours cross the glades, and troops of peacocks com- 
plete the charms of the scene, spreading their plumes 
to a sun that has ample powers to do them justice. 
The landscape, in many parts of India, corresponds 
with the beauties of the living creation: the moun- 
tains are lofty, steep, and broken, but clothed with 
forests, and enlivened with cataracts of a grandeur 
and figure unknown to this part of the globe. 

But to give the reverse of this enchanting prospect, 
which it is impossible to enjoy with a suitable tran- 
quillity, you are harassed in one season with a burn- 
ing heat, or in the other with deluges of rain; you 
are tormented with clouds of noxious insects; you 
dread the spring of the tiger, or the mortal bite of 
the naja (a species of venomous snake). 

The brute creation are more at enmity with one 
another than in other climates; and the birds are 
obliged to exert unusual artifice in placing their little 
broods out of the reach of an invader. Each aims at 
the same end, though by different means. Some form 
their hanging nest in shape of a purse, deep, and open 
at the top; others with a hole in the side; and others, 
still more cautious, with an entrance at the very bot- 
tom, forming their lodge near the summit. But the 
little species we describe seems to have greater difli- 
dence than any of the others: it will not trust its nest 
even to the extremity of a slender twig, but makes 
one more advance to safety by fixing it to the leaf 
itself. It picks up a dead leaf, and, surprising to 
relate, sews it to the side of a living one, its slender 
bill being its needle, and its thread some fine fibres ; 
the lining—feathers, gossamer, and down. Its eggs 
are white; the colour of the bird, light yellow; its 
length, three inches ; its weight only three-sixteenths 
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of an ounce ;—so that the materials of the nest, and 
its own size, are not likely to draw down a habitation 
that depends on so slight a tenure. 

The leaf in the print is that of the mango tree, 4 
nest of this bird is preserved in the British Museum, 
—PeEnnant’s Indian Zoology. 


THE CHIMPANSE, 


Wuicu bears a greater resemblance to the human 
form than any other animal of which we have the 
least knowledge, is an inhabitant of Guinea and 
Congo, in Africa. Many are the marvellous tales 
respecting it, which have been-told by travellers, in 
order to satisfy the indiscriminate and importunate 
appetite of credulity, but little is really known of its 
habits. The figure here given is from a specimen 
imported by Mr. Cross, which died a few days after 
its arrival. 





The Chimpanse. 

The Chimpansés are less numerous than the other 
apes, but it is not altogether improbable that they 
were known to the ancients, as the following ac- 
count appears in a “ Voyage performed by Hanno, 
a Carthaginian admiral, three hundred and thirty- 
six years previous to the Christian era.” He met some 
of these animals in an island on the western coast of 
Africa. “ There were many more females than males, 
all equally covered with hair on all parts of the 
body. The interpreters called them gorillés. On 
pursuing them, we could not succeed in taking a 
single male ; they all escaped with astonishing swift- 
ness, and threw stones at us; but we took three 
females, who defended themselves with so much vio- 
lence, that we were obliged to kill them, but we 
brought their skins, stuffed with straw, to Carthage.” 

The Chimpansé is covered with black or brown 
hairs, which are not so thick on the front as on the 
back, and, if the relation of travellers is to be be- 
lieved, frequently grows to a size surpassing that of a 
man. 


Tue RIDER NOT ALWAYS WISER THAN H1s Horsz.—Two 
gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, who was 
very choleric, happened tc be mounted on a very high-met- 
tled horse. The horse grew a little troublesome, at which 
the rider became very angry, and whipped and spurred him 
with great fury. The horse, almost as wrongheaded as his 
master, returned his treatment with kicking and plunging. 
The companion, concerned for the danger, and ashamed of 
the folly of his friend, said to him, coolly, “ Be quiet, and 
show yourself the wiser creature of the two.” 
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THE SWEET PEA.—(Lathyrus odoratus.) 
We have much pleasure in introducing to our friends 
so pretty a group of their favourite acquaintances,— 
varieties of the ever-admired Sweet Pea. This is one 
amongst other annual beauties, which never tires by 
its presence. 





The Sweet Pea. 

The purple variety is believed to be native of Sicily ; 
the pink and white, or painted-lady, of Ceylon. The 
combination of their colours is variable, and some 
are called striped, but they have more the appearance 
of shadings in chalk, which rather diminishes than 
increases their beauty. Their formation, as well as 
that of other papilionaceous fiowers, should not be 
neglected. The family is called papilionaceous from 
papilio, the systematic name of the butterfly, which 
their blossoms somewhat resemble. 

Those who lave not examined this flower should 
do so. The seed parts, which require protection, are 
securely enclosed in the central or lower petal, 
called the keel, from its resemblance to the keel of 
a boat. Over this is placed a little roof, as a shelter 
from rain, composed of two other petals, placed 
in a sloping direction, which are’ called the wings. 
Human wisdom would have stopped here, as having 
effected sufficient for the purpose ; for man’s best in- 
tentions seldom carry his exertions beyond the point 
he believes to be requisite ; and even in that degree 
of perfection he is usually deficient. But not so the 
wisdom and unbounded beneficence of the Divine 
Being. His care exceeds our conceptions. Even in 
the flower before us, the very wind is debarred from 
ruffling its beauty, or disturbing its operations, Over 
the wings, as previously noticed, is erected a single 
broad petal, called the standard or banner. The 
whole flower is raised by a long flower-stalk, to which 
it is attached by a short, soft, and flexible pedicle or 
secondary flower-stalk. Thus elevated, the Sweet 
Pea blossom becomes a vane. The rude blast that 
would injure it, blowing on its standard, turns it 
from the wind, and preserves it from harm. 

We now, concisely, state our culture and produce. 
Seeds sown in October, in a rich light soil, and warm 
situation. In June the plants were nine feet high, 
clothed in a mingled blaze of blossom. The produce, 
within a space of little more than five square yards, 
is 7825 pods—Mavunp’s Botanic Garden. 





LINES ON A SPRING. 


Gentle Reader, see in me 

An emblem of true charity: 

That while my bounty I bestow, 

I'm neither heard, nor seen to flow; 
And I have fresh supplies from heaven 








For every cup of water given ———Br, Hoap.y, 
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LIBERIA. 
NO. II. 


Tue climate of Liberia was thought at first to be 
unhealthy; but experience has shown, as might have 
been expected, that it is not unsuited tothe constitution 
of persons descended from Africans. White men 
cannot live there. We perhaps should not be sorry 
for this, when we think of the many iajuries whieh 
the blacks have suffered from the whites. The expe- 
riment will now be tried, whether negroes, when left 
to themselves, cannot make as great advances in civil 
and social life as the natives of Europe or Asia. There 
are at present only two white men in the colony, the 
governor, who is an American, and the physician. It 
is probable, that in a few years they will have a go- 
vernor of their own nation; and a black physician is 
now being educated: so that they will not want any 
assistance from the whites. 

The soil is rich, and will produce quite enough for 
the support of the colony, as well as for carrying on 
a trade with other nations. Sugar, cotton, coffee, 
rice, and various trees and plants, yielding valuable 
dyes and medicinal gums, can be cultivated with suc- 
cess. A trading company has been formed at Mon- 
rovia, with a capital of 4000 dollars; and an agree- 
ment entered into, that no dividend shall be made until 
the profits increase the capital to 20,000 dollars. The 
stock has risen from fifty to seventy-five dollars per 
share in one year. There are already some vessels 
belonging to the colony, and ships of other countries 
have touched at the port of Monrovia. There is an 
account of seventeen vessels having gone to or from 
the port in one month, so that it may be said to have 
already made a good beginning as a commercial coun- 
try. We may hope that it is now safe from any fear 
of attack from the neighbouring tribes ; but it is right 
that all proper measures should be taken for meeting 
dangers of this kind; and the following account, 
which was written by a person who visited the colony 
in 1830, may interest those persons who are fond of 
military affairs :—‘“ The means the colony have for 
defence at present, consist of twenty pieces of ord- 
nance, and muskets, &c. for 1000 men, which may 
be increased from private stores, if wanted. In 
Monrovia there are Captain Steward’s company of 
infantry, Weaver's company of artillery, and Draper's 
company of rifle rangers; in Caldwell, Davis’ com- 
pany of infantry, and Brown's artillery; in Mills- 
burg, White’s company of rifle rangers. All these 
are volunteers, and in uniform; beside which, a 
respectable number of militia, not in uniform, and as 
many of the natives, under the protection of the co- 
lonial government, as it may think proper to arm. 
There is a respectable fort on Cape Montserado, which 
commands the roadstead, and has protected an Eng- 
lish vessel chased in by a pirate.” 

These, however, are very inferior considerations, 
when compared with the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the inhabitants; and it is in this point of 
view that Liberia appears of such great interest to 
the Christian. It is impossible to cast our eyes over 
the vast continent of Africa, without thinking of the 
millions of human beings who are without the bless- 
ings of Christianity. We cannot doubt that God in 
his own good time will call them into the fold of his 
beloved Son; but it pleases him to employ human 
means in propagating the Gospel; and the benighted 
nations of Africa never had a fairer prospect of being 
visited by the light than when a settlement of free 
negroes was made in Liberia. The glorious work has 
in fact begun: places of Christian worship are now 
open every Sunday, on the same spot where slaves 


| were sold but a few years before: schools are esta- 
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blished, to which, as we have already mentioned, the 
neighbouring blacks are anxious to send their chil- 
dren. Two native kings have put themselves and 
their subjects (supposed to amount to ten thousand) 
under the protection of the colony, and are ready, 
should it be thought necessary or expedient by the 
settlers, to put arms into their hands, to make com- 
mon cause with them in case of hostilities by any of 
the natives; which, however, is not anticipated, as 
the most friendly disposition is manifested by all the 
natives of the country from whom any danger might 
have been apprehended. In this way, religion and 
civilization will gradually spread into the interior of 
Africa. Our own commerce and manufactures will 
be likely to reap the benefit; and it is interesting to 
us, as Englishmen, to think that the English lan- 
guage, which is already spoken by many millions in 
America and India, has thus established itself also on 
the western coast of Africa. 

A printing-press has been set up at Monrovia, and the 
first number of a newspaper, called the Liberia Herald, 
appeared in March, 1830. The object of this publica- 
tion can best be told in its own words :—“ Our prin- 
cipal aim will be the publication of the most interest- 
ing domestic and foreign occurrences of the day—the 
arrival and departure of vessels—dissertations on the 
manners and customs of the surrounding natives— 
and essays on subjects which shall have a tendency 
to cement more closely the bonds of society, and to 
uphold the hands of the lawful authorities.” The 
desire for newspapers has not yet risen to a great 
height in the colony, since they are satisfied with 
having it printed once a month; but we have seen 
nothing in the few numbers which have yet appeared, 
which any person might be ashamed either to read or 
to have written. 

Our account of the colony may be concluded by 
the following extracts from an address, which was 
drawn up, in 1827, by the citizens of Monrovia, and 
sent to the free people of colour in the United States: 

“ Forming a community of our own in the land of 
our forefathers—having the commerce, and soil, and 
resources of the country at our disposal—we know 
nothing of that debasing inferiority with which our very 
colour stamped us in America: there is nothing here 
to create a feeling of inferiority on our part—nothing 
to cherish the feeling of superiority in the minds of 
foreigners who visit us. It is this moral emancipa- 
tion—this liberation of the mind from worse than 
iron fetters—that repays us ten thousand times over 
for all that it has cost us, and makes us grateful to 
God and our American patrons for the happy change 
which has taken place in our situation. 

“The true character of the African climate is not 
well understood in other countries. Its inhabitants 
are as robust, as healthy, as long-lived, to say the 
least, as those of any other country. Nothing like 
an epidemic has ever appeared in this colony; nor 
can we learn from the natives, that the calamity of a 
sweeping sickness ever yet visited this part of the 
continent. In the early years of the colony, want of 
good houses, the great fatigues and dangers of the 
settlers, their irregular mode of living, and the hard- 
ships and discouragements they met with, greatly 
helped the other causes of sickness, which prevailed 
to an alarming extent, and were attended with great 
mortality. But we look back to those times as to a 
season of trial long past, and nearly forgotten. Our 
houses and circumstances are now comfortable; and 
for the last two or three years, not one person in forty 
from the middle and southern states has died from 
the change of climate. 

“ Away with all the false notions that are circulat- 
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ing about the barrenness of this country! they are 
the observations of such ignorant or designing men 
as would injure both it and you. A more fertile sojj 
and a more productive country, so far as it is cult. 
vated, there is not, we believe, on the face of the 
earth. Its hills and its plains are covered with g 
verdure which never fades ; the productions of nature 
keep on in their growth through all the seasons of 
the year. Even the natives of the country, almost 
without farming tools, without skill, and with very 
little labour, make more grain and vegetables thay 


they can consume, and often more than they can - 


sell. Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, goats and sheep, 
thrive without feeding, and require no other care than 
to keep them from straying. Cotton, coffee, indigo, 
and the sugar-cane, are all the spontaneous growth 
of our forests, and may be cultivated at pleasure, to 
any extent, by such as are disposed. The same may 
be said of rice, Indian corn, Guinea corn, millet, 
and too many species of fruits and vegetables to be 
enumerated. Add to all this, we have no dreary win- 
ter here, for one half of the year to consume the pro- 
ductions of the other half. We could say more on this 
subject ; but we are afraid of exciting too highly the 
hopes of the imprudent. It is only the industrious 
and the virtuous that we can point to independence, 
and plenty, and happiness, in this country; such 
people are nearly sure to attain, in a very few years, 
to a style of comfortable living which they may in 
vain hope for in the United States; and however 
short we come of this character ourselves, it is only a 
due acknowledgment of the bounty of Divine Provi- 
dence, to say that we generally enjoy the good things 
of this life to our entire satisfaction. 

* Our trade is chiefly confined to the coast, to the 
interior parts of the continent, and to foreign vessels ; 
it is already valuable, and fast increasing; it is car- 
ried on in the productions of the country, consisting 
of rice, palm oil, ivory, tortoise-shell, dye woods, 
gold, hides, wax, and a small amount of coffee; and 
it brings us, in return, the products and manufac- 
tures of the four quarters of the world. Seldom 
indeed is our harbour clear of European and 
American shipping; and the bustle and throng- 
ing of our streets show something already of the 
activity of the smaller sea-ports of the United 
States. Not a child or youth in the colony but 
is provided with an appropriate school. 
a numerous public library, and a court-house, meet- 
ing-houses, school-houses, and fortifications, sufficient 
or nearly so for the colony in its present state. Our 
houses are constructed of the same materials, and 
finished in the same style, as in the towns of America. 
We have abundance of good building stone, shells for 
lime, and clay of an excellent quality for bricks, Tim- 
ber is plentiful of various kinds, and ‘fit for all the dif- 
ferent purposes of building and fencing. 

* Truly we have a goodly heritage ; and if there is 
any thing lacking in the character or condition of the 
people of this colony, it never can be charged to the 
account of the country; it must be the fruit of our 
own mismanagement, or slothfulness, or vices ; but 
from these evils we confide in Him to whom we are 
indebted for all our blessings to preserve us. It is 
the topic of our weekly and daily thanksgiving to 
Almighty God both in public and in private, and He 
knows with what sincerity, that we were ever con- 
ducted by His providence to this shore. Such great 
favours in so short a time, and mixed with so few 
trials, are to be ascribed to nothing but His special 
blessing: this we acknowledge: we only want the 
gratitude which such signal favours call for.” 

E, B, 
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A FATHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


Tue following letter was written by Sir Henry Sid- 
ney to his son Philip, then twelve years of age, at 
school in Shrewsbury. The original is kept at Pens- 


hurst. 

“J have received two letters from you; which I take 
in good part; and, since this is my first letter that ever I 
did write to you, I will not that it be empty of some 
advices, which my natural care of you provoketh me to 
wish you to follow, as documents to you in this your tender 


é. 
©, Let your first action be the lifting up of your mind 
to Almighty God by hearty prayer; and feelingly digest 
the words you speak in prayer, with continual meditation, 
and thinking cf him to whom you pray, and of the matter 
for which you pray; and use this at an ordinary hour, 
whereby the time itself will put you in remembrance to do 
that which you are accustomed to do in that time. 

“ Apply your study to such hours as your discreet mas- 
ter doth assign you, earnestly; and the time, I know, he 
will so limit as shall be both sufficient for your learning, 
and safe for your health. 

“And mark the sense and the matter of that you read, 
as well as the words; so shall you both enrich your tongue 
with words, and your wit with matter; and judgment will 
grow as years groweth in you. 

“Be humble and obedient to your master; for, unless 
you frame yourself to obey others, yea, and feel in yourself 
what obedience is, you shall never be able to teach others 
how to obey you. 

“Be cautious of gesture, and affable to all men, with 
diversity of reverence, according to the dignity of the per- 
son. There is nothing that winneth so much with so little 
cost. 

“Use moderate diet, so as, after your meat, you may 
find your wit fresher and not duller, and your body more 
lively, and not more heavy. 

“ Seldom drink wine, and yet sometimes do; lest being 
enforced to drink upon the sudden, you should find your- 
self inflamed. 

“ Use exercise of body, but such as is without peril of 
your joints or bones; it will increase your force and en- 
large your breath. 

“ Delight to be cleanly, as well in all parts of your body 
as in your garments ; it shall make you grateful in each 
company, and, otherwise, loathsome. 

“ Give yourself to be merry; for you degenerate from 
your father, if you find not yourself most able in wit and 
body to do any thing when you be most merry. But let 
your mirth be ever void of all scurrility and biting words 
to any man; for a wound given by a word is oftentimes 
harder to be cured_than that which is given with the 
sword. 

“ Be you rather a hearer and bearer away of other men’s 
talk, than a beginner or procurer of speech; otherwise you 
shall be counted to delight to hear yourself speak. 

“ If you hear a wise sentence, or an apt phrase, commit 
it to your memory, with respect to the circumstance when 
you shall speak it. 

“ Let never oath be heard to come out of your mouth, 
nor word of ribaldry; detest it in others, so shall custom 
make to yourself a law against it in yourself. 

“ Be modest in each assembly; and rather be rebuked 
of light fellows for maiden-like shamefacedness, than of 
your sad friends for pert boldness. 

“ Think upon every word that you will speak before you 
utter it, and remember how nature hath rampired up, as 
it were, the tongue with teeth, lips, yea, and hair without 
the lips, and all betokening reins or bridles for the loose 
use of that member. 

“ Above all things, tell no untruth; no, not in trifles. 
The custom of it is naught; and let it not satisfy you, that, 
for a time, the hearers take it for a truth; for, after, it will 
be known as it is, to your shame; for there cannot be a 
greater reproach to a gentleman than to be accounted a 
liar. 

“ Study and endeavour yourself to be virtuously occu- 
pied; so shall you make such a habit of well-doing in you, 
that you shall not know how to do evil though you would. 

“ Remember, my son, the noble blood you are descended 
of by your mother’s side, and think that only by virtuous 
life and good action, you may be an ornament to that illus- 
trious family ; and otherwise, through vice and sloth, you 
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shall be counted labes generis, one of the greatest curses 
that can happen to man, 

“ Well, my little Philip, this is enough for me, and too 
much, I fear, for you. But, ifI shall find that this light 
meal of digestion nourish any thing the weak stomach of 
your young capacity, I will, as I find the same grow 
stronger, feed it with tougher food. 

“ Your loving father, so long as you live in the fear of 

, Sipney.” 

The Little Philip of this beautiful letter was the 
Sir Philip Sidney, of whom we gave a memoir and 
a portrait in a former number. 


THE WALRUS. 


Tue Waxrvs, (frequently but unmeaningly, called 
Sea-Horse and Sea-Cow,) formerly resorted to the 
shores of the Gulf of St. Laurence, but is now chiefly 
seen on the northern coast of Labrador and Hudson's 
Bay, and occasionally at the Magdalen Islands, and 
near the Straits of Belle Isle. ; 

They are fond of breeding in herds, and their 
affection for each other is very apparent. The form 
of the body, and of the head, with the exception of the 
nose being broader, and having two tusks from fifteen 
inches to two feet long in the upper jaw, is not very 
unlike that of the seal. A full-grown Walrus will 
weigh at least four thousand pounds. The skins are 
valuable, being about an inch in thickness, astonish- 
ingly tough, and the Acadian French used to cut 
them into stripes for traces and other purposes. The 
tusks are excellent ivory. The flesh is hard, tough, 
and greasy, and not much relished even by the Esqui- 
maux. They are said to feed on shell-fish, and 
marine plants. They will attack small boats, merely 
through wantonness ; and, as they generally attempt to 
stave it, are extremely dangerous. Their blazing eyes, 
and their tusks, give them a formidable appearance ; 
but, unless wounded, or any of their number be killed, 
they do not seem ever to intend hurting the men. 

They have been known at times to enter some 
distance into the woods; and persons acquainted with 
the manner of killing them, have got between them 
and the sea, and urged them on with a sharp-pointed 
pole, until they got the whole drove a suflicient 
distance from the water, when they fell to and killed 
these immense animals, incapable of resistance out of 
their element. It is said, that on being attacked in 
this manner, and finding themselves unable to escape, 
they have set up a most piteous howl and cry. 

The foregoing account is abridged from Mr. 
M‘Gregor’s valuable work on British America, to 
which we add some interesting particulars from 
Brooke's Winter in Lapland. 

The sea-horse fishery in the north, partly on account 
of the war, and other causes, among which the 
increasing scarcity of this animal was a principal one, 
was for some time almost given up by the Russians. 
The respite, however, that the animal obtained in 
consequence, for some time, again brought immense 
herds of the walrus to Cherie and the Spitzbergen 
Islands ; and this fishery is again prosecuted with spirit 
by the Russians, as well as by the people of Finmark. 
The success of the vessels sent has been great, without 
the numbers of the animal being visibly diminished. 

Mr. Colquhoun, who lately returned from an expe- 
dition to Spitzbergen and the Finmark coasts, to try 
the power of the Congreve rocket against the species 
of whale, known by the name of ‘ the finner,’ informs 
me they found the walrus lying in herds of many 
hundreds each, on the shores of Hope and Cherie 
Isles, and took a great quantity of them. The most 
favourable time for attacking them is when the tide is 
out, and they are reposing on the rocks. In this case, 
if the sailors be very alert, and fortunate enough to 
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The Walrus, or Sea Horse. 
kill the lower rank of them, which lies nearest the 
shore, before the hindmost can pass, they are able to 
secure the whole; as the walrus, when on shore, is so 
unwieldy a creature, that it cannot get over the 
obstacles thrown in its way by the dead bodies of its 
companions, and falls in this manner a prey to the 
lance of the seamen. It does not, however, die 
tamely; and perhaps no animal offers a more de- 
termined resistance, when attacked on an element 
where they are incapable of exerting their prodigious 
strength, striking furiously at their enemy, and con- 
tinually turning round to assist their companions in 
distress. When an alarm of the approach of an 
enemy is given, the whole herd makes for the sea. _ 

When they reach the water they tumble in as expe- 
ditiously as possible; but the numbers are often so 
immense, and the size of the animal is so great, that 
a short time elapses before they can escape, from 
want of space. In this case, those who happen to be 
in the rear, being pressed by the danger behind them, 
and finding their way blocked up by their companions 
in front, attempt, by means of their tusks, to force 
their way through the crowd; and several that have 
been taken at the time by means of the boats, have 
borne visible proofs of the hurry of their comrades, in 
the numerous wounds inflicted on their hind quarters. 

The principal use of their tusks is probably to 
enable them to detach their food from the ground or 
rocks. They also employ them to secure themselves 
to the rocks while they sleep; and it not unfrequently 
happens, that during their sleep the tide falls, and 
leaves them suspended by their tusks, so that they are 
unable to extricate themselves. Though the value of 
the ivory and oil obtained from the walrus has latterly 
suffered a considerable fall, the fishery is still a very 
profitable one; and the distance from Finmark to the 
seat of it not being great, two voyages may be made 
sometimes in the course of the season. The oil 
derived from the animal, as well as the ivory from the 
tusks, is of a very fine quality. 





Every man hath a kingdom within himself: Reason, as 
the princess, dwells in the highest and inwardest room: 
the senses are the guard and attendants on the court; 
without whose aid, nothing is admitted into the presence : 
the supreme faculties (as will, memory, &c.) are the Peers: 
the outward parts, and inward affections, are the Commons : 
violent passions are rebels, to disturb the common peace. 
—Bisnor Hatt, 
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Corton.—The following account cf a pound weight of 
unmanufactured Cotton strikingly proves the importance of 
the trade and employment afforded “by this-*v Si 
“The cotton wool came from the Hast Indies. to _ 
from London, it went to Manchester, where it tasthatiufac. 
tured into yarn; from Manchester it was sent to Paisley, 
where it was woven ; it was then sent to Ayrshire, where 
it was tamboured; it came back to Paisley, and Was 
there veined ; afterwards it was sent to Dumbarton, where it 
was hand sewed, and again brought to Paisley ; whence jt 
was sent to Renfrew to be bleached, and was returned. to 
Paisley, whence it went to Glasgow and was finished, and 
from Glasgow was sent, per coach, to London. The time 
occupied in bringing this article to market was three years, 
from its being packed in India till it arrived in cloth at the 
merchant's warehouse in London it must have been con 
veyed 5000 miles by sea, and about 920 by land; and contri- 
buted to support not less than 150 people, by which the 
value had been increased 2000 per cent. 





GrassEs.—Grasses are Nature's care. With these God 
clothes the earth; with these He sustains its inhabitants, 
Cattle feed upon their leaves, birds upon their smaller 
seeds, men upon the larger; for few readers need be told 
that the plants which produce our bread-corn belong to 
this class. In those tribes, which are more generally con- 
sidered as grasses, their extraordinary means and powers 
of preservation and increase, their hardiness, their almost 
unconquerable disposition to spread, their properties of re- 
production, coincide with the intention of Nature concern 
ing them. They thrive under a treatment, by which other 
plants are destroyed. The more their leaves are consumed, 
the more their roots increase ; the more they are trampled 
upon, the thieker they grow. Many of the seemingly dry 
and dead leaves of grasses revive, and renew their yerdure 
in the spring. In lofty mountains, where the summer 
heats are not sufficient to ripen the seeds, grasses abound, 
which. are able to.propagate themselves without seed. It 
is an observation, likewise, which has often been made, 
that herb-cating animals attach themselves to the leaves of 
grasses, and, if at liberty in their pastures to range and 
choose, leave untouched the straws which support the 
flowers.—PALry. : Se - 





PRAYER. 


THERE is an eye that never sleeps, 
Beneath the wing of night ; 

There is an ear that never shuts, 
When sink'the beams of light. 


There is an arm that never tires, 
When human strength gives way ; 
There isa love that never fails, 
When earthly loves decay. 
That eye is fix'd on seraph throfigs ; 
That ear is filled with angels’ songs ; 
That arm upholds the world on high ; 
That love is throned beyond the sky. 
But there's a power which man can wield 
When mortal aid is vain ;— 
That eye, that arm, that love to reach, 
That listening ear to gain. 
That power is Prayer, which soars on high, 
And feeds on bliss beyond the sky! 
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